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“YOR the last six months I have 
been snowed under with work, 
-especially with -altars for Catholic 
churches in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Preston (all in Lancashire) and several 
others. Even stained glass has begun 
again, and we re-opened the glazing and 
_painting rooms and switched on the old 
furnace at the beginning of October.” 
This paragraph in a recent letter to the 
Editor from Geoffrey Webb, the well- 
‘known English artist and liturgiologist, 
indicates a sane concern with artistic 
matters in a people who have certainly 
felt the full fury of the war. Such an atti- 
tude may serve as a guide to those 
among us who believe that an all-out 
_war effort means giving up all activities 
‘not directly connected with the making 
_ of war matériel. No one will gainsay the 
“urgency of production for war, but there 
is still a legitimate margin for activities 
which relate to the cultural life of the 
nation. Among such activities are those 

_ of the artist who is not within the call of 
the armed forces or the war production 
bench. Even within the limitations im- 
posed by necessary restrictions of vital 
materials there is much that can be done 
through a sensible collaboration be- 
tween the clergy and the artists and, as 
a matter of fact, this is a good time to 
build up a nucleus of collaborators who 
will be ready to take their place in the 
artistic world of this country after the 
war has been brought to a successful 
end. If an Englishman, whose studio is 
located thirty miles from London, can be 
“snowed under with work,” it ought to 
be possible for at least a limited number 
of our own artists to continue their tasks 
here. And we doubt that the authorities 
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will begrudge the necessity for the play 
of artistic activities even at this time. 


ONCE upon a time someone had a 
good idea. Then Topix was born. This 
religious-historical series in the form 
of comic strips, conceived and launched 
by the Catholic Digest, was begun to 
counteract the harmful influence of 
a certain type of secular comic strip. 
The educational value of such charac- 
ters as Superman or Dick Tracy may be 
questioned, but if the sponsors of Topix 
believe that their new characters will 
act as an effective counter-irritant, then 
the dear public is in a bad way indeed. 
The first number of the series, depicting 
the tribulations of Mauritius, leader of 
the Theban Legion at the time of the 
Emperor Maximian, may induce some 
to reflect on this Saint’s strength of char- 
acter, but the pictorial medium used 
and the ridiculous drawings will more 
likely induce the reader to turn to the 
better secular ones. It is laudable to 
tyrn the attention of the young to a con- 
sideration of the lives of great souls, but 
the medium employed should be on a 
level with the idea it is meant to convey. 
In attempting to counteract any baneful 
influence in comic strips the sponsors of 
Topix have so far only produced a ri- 
diculous and gaudy parody. 


THE APPRECIATION and under- 
standing of art should be the concern of 
Catholic educators and particularly of 
rectors of our seminaries. Many a semi- 
narian becomes imbued with theological 
knowledge during his student days and 
later on, when circumstances lead him 
to consider questions of art, he finds 


that his seminary studies leave him some- 
what at sea. Of course if he is a humble 
person, he will be tempted to allow 
those whose training has fitted them 
for the job to offer guidance. Others, 
less humble, will probably go their . 
merry way as benevolent art critics, and 
their effusions will contribute to the 
gaiety of nations and perhaps muddy 
the waters of legitimate criticism. 

One way out of the difficulty would 
be to encourage all seminarians and 
even the clergy to visit their local mu- 
seums and really familiarize themselves 
with art. An even better way, whenever 
possible, would be to haunt museums 
such as the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Here is a really live place. For example 
the School of the Art Institute has as 
its simple purpose: “*. . . to teach un- 
derstanding rather than manner, to 
guide students in the development of 
their own ideas and to assist them in 
mastering whatever problems may con- 
front them. The abundant resources of 
the Art Institute and the School’s policy 
of codperation with other educational 
institutions make this program effective 
in the highest degree.” This school’s 
courses in the fine arts and in industrial 
design are carried out in thoroughgoing 
fashion, and its proximity to the great 
collections of the Art Institute makes of 
it a beehive of codrdinated activity. 
More power to it. 

Another evidence of imaginative di- 
rection in a museum is that shown by 
the recent exhibition of models based on 
drawings by Leonardo da Vinci at the 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery, under the 
direction of Otto Karl Bach. This exhi- 
bition is unique in that it was a work- 


shop project entirely assembled and 
prepared in the Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery studios. It included over sixty 
facsimile drawings, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty photographs, nineteen 
three-dimensional models, etc. A show 
of this sort is one satisfactory solution of 
the problem faced by a small museum 
with a limited budget, but blessed with 
imaginative resourcefulness. That Leo- 
nardo was an artist thoroughly inte- 
grated with his times is indicated by 
his interest in such diverse subjects as 
pageants, women’s coiffures (what a 
daring man!), renaissance warfare, and 
a design for a cathedral. 

Although exhibits in the museums of 
this country are not always related to 
religious work, it is evident that well- 
directed activities in such institutions as 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery point the 
way to fruitful collaboration between 
_ the people of a city and the trustees and 
director of its museum. It has been our 
experience that directors of museums 
are keenly alive to their duty to the pub- 
lic and welcome an intelligent and ac- 
tive codperation. The children of our 
parochial schools, the grown-ups in col- 
leges, the seminarians, and the clergy 
should all be thoroughly acquainted 
with the treasures which are to be found 
in so many museums in this country. 


IT HAS ALWAYS been our policy to 
make each issue of LirurcicAL ARTs an 
entity, and the cumulative effect of all 
issues has been aimed at creating an at- 
mosphere in which we can all function 
to best advantage. A necessary ingredi- 
ent is collaboration along constructive 
lines, and we are therefore appreciative 
of the assistance of the National Sculp- 
ture Society, of New York, in sponsoring 
a series of illustrated articles on sculp- 
ture, of which the first appears in this 
number of our magazine. The National 
Sculpture Society recently arranged an 
exhibition of enlarged photographs of 
works by its members and guests. These 
photographs are available for exhibition 
to any institution willing to defray ship- 
ping expenses. Anyone interested is 
urged to communicate directly with the 
secretary of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, 115 East 40 Street, New York 
City. We sincerely hope that many 
sculptors will be given opportunities 
to exercise their art for the benefit of 
the Church and the edification of the 
faithful. 

Thanks to a friend we are able to in- 
clude in this issue a special four page 


insert illustrating a number of the trip- 
tychs for chapels of the Army and Navy, 
made available through the agency of 
the Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy, Second Region Council, 
Inc., New York City. We hope that 
some of our readers, or even a group of 
parishioners, may be tempted to defray 
the cost of some of these triptychs. We 
will gladly give further information in 
the matter. 

The illustrated article on Saint Ed- 
ward’s Catholic Chapel at the United 
States Naval Air Base, Jacksonville, 
Florida, comes to us through the kind- 
ness of the senior chaplain, the Reverend 
Maurice S. Sheehy. The main altar in 
this chapel indicates that the liturgical 
revival keeps pace with the evolution of 
our armed forces. Parochial balance is 
preserved by the fine little church, Saint 
Joseph’s, Canaan, Connecticut. Eric 
Gill’s essay, “Art in Education,” will 


Saint Joseph’s Church 


Canaan, Connecticut 


N YEARS to come, and when gas 

rationing will be but a memory, 
those who travel about the Connecticut 
countryside will find a little church 
at a crossroads. It will surely appeal to 
many and it is safe to say that not a few 
will stop, look, and learn what can be 
done with simple means. A clear view 
of this new Saint Joseph’s church is not 
now possible from the crossroads, the 
obstruction being an old wood house 
of no particular merit which now serves 
as a rectory and will be torn down 
when the time comes to erect a new 
rectory in harmony with the church 
in general plan and construction. But 
even the present view of the church is 
appealing. That this building, and its 
interior appointments, is an example to 
be followed is not too surprising — in- 
deed, it would be surprising if it were not 
so, since the architect, Oliver Reagan, 
was one of the founders of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, and so was probably 
tempted to adhere to the rules of honest 
construction, discreet design and obe- 
dience to the norms set down by the 
Church in matters of liturgical sig- 
nificance! 

In the account of the dedicating of 


in the Liturgy” by Dietrich von Hilde- — 
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draw some fire, and those who ae 
in paths somewhat outside their nor- — 
mal ken can derive positive benefit 
from Maritain’s comments on “Artistic 
Judgment.” Here we have clearly de- 
fined norms for those who may be 
tempted to assume the toga of benevo- 
lent art critic. “The Spirit of Continuity 


brand, is a timely chapter from his forth- _ 
coming book, to be published by Long- 
mans Green. And finally two points of 
view on the question of “church art.” 
Let us hope they will clear the air and 
lead others to offer their opinions on 
this controversial subject. 

It is not easy to abide by one’s con- 
victions, but it seems to us that con-— 
tinual compromise can only aggravate 
conditions which are admittedly bad. 
The remedy is not indifference, par-— 
ticularly when the beauty of the Lord’s 
House is concerned. 


the church, October 27, 1940, the | 
Catholic Transcript, of Hartford, informs 
us that the style of the building is a 
“modern interpretation of early Irish — 
architecture.’’ Maybe so! 

As will be seen in the plan and the 
illustrations on page 27, this building — 
consists of a simple nave, with low side _ 
walls and a steep-pitched roof, and a 
square tower surmounted with a tall, 
slender spire. The walls are built of 
Miles Square granite, laid as random © 
course rubble. The roof is of grayish 
green slate, and the spire of lead- — 
coated copper. The simplicity of the 
exterior was dictated by the desire to 
have the church in harmony with the - 
New England setting. The interior has © 
also been treated with extreme sim- _ 
plicity in order to focus the main interest 
on the altar. Eight slender posts, sepa- , 
rating the nave from the side aisles, 
support the wood-vaulted ceiling of © 
Idaho pine. The walls are of cream 
plaster mixed with marble dust, and the __ 
floors throughout, except under the 
pews, are of terrazzo. . 

The main altar is of Rose ae Aipad q 
marble, above which hangs a carved 
oak tester. The circular tabernacle, the _ 
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large crucifix, and the candlesticks are 
of silver plated bronze, and were the 
Jast work of the late Samuel Yellin, of 
Philadelphia. Mr Yellin also executed 
the wrought iron lighting fixtures and 
the cover for the baptismal font. The 
side altars are also of imported colored 
marble, above which are placed the 
“statues of the Blessed Virgin and Saint 
Joseph, supported on stone corbels. 
These statues, and the Crucifixion group 
‘on the rood beam above the com- 
munion rail, are the work of Gleb 
Derujinsky, noted sculptor, whose secu- 
Jar work can be seen in several American 
“museums. It may not be amiss to note 
that, in this instance, Mr Derujinsky 
seems to have been held back by what 
“may be termed “ecclesiastical” in- 
hibitions, and these statues do not 
express the freedom evident in his 
“Museum conceptions. But it is most 
encouraging to see sculptors of the 
‘calibre of Mr Derujinsky called upon 
_to provide statues for the sanctuary, 
ven in small parish churches. 

_ The windows throughout are of vary- 
ing shades of blue antique glass, glazed 
‘in heavily leaded rectangles. The three 
“tall windows of the facade contain 
_ scenes depicting the Nativity, the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, and the Flight into 
Egypt, in all of which appear the figure 
of Saint Joseph, the patron of the 
church. The west aisle windows contain 
‘emblems of the Passion of Our Lord, 
while those of the East aisle contain 
allegorical symbols of the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Resur- 
rection, and the Ascension. 


The stations of the cross are an out- 
standing artistic feature in this church. 
They are painted on oak panels cov- 
ered with gold leaf and are the work of 
Hildreth Meiere. 

The baptistry, which adjoins the 
narthex, is depressed one step from 
the level of the nave floor and is pro- 
tected by wrought iron grilles. The font 
is a single block of alberene stone. 

The main floor is concrete, thus mak- 
ing the building practically fireproof, 
except for the roof and the choir loft. 
A kitchen, for church suppers and other 
parochial functions, is located in the 
basement. The building is ventilated by 
means of a large exhaust fan in the roof 
space above the vaulted ceiling, which 
will provide ten complete changes of 
air each hour. The basement is equipped 
with fan-operated unit heaters so that 
condensation can be taken care of in 
humid weather. 

The architect states that the pastor, 
the Reverend Daniel J. Manning, was 
an ideal client, who codperated fully 
in the development of the details of plan 
and general design. This quality of toler- 
ance and understanding is sufficiently 
rare to be noted here, but it does place 
the whole burden of responsibility on 
the architect, particularly in this case, 
where the architect designed all of the 
equipment and appurtenances. At any 
rate, here we have a small country 


church which will well repay a visit, and 


it is a testimony to the fact that we need 
not have undue qualms for the future 
of ecclesiastical architecture in this 
country. 


Saint Edward’s Catholic Chapel 


United States Naval Air Base 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Reverend Maurice S. SHEEHY, Commander, ChC. USNR. 


_ PHOROUGHLY American in char- 
_ acter and realistic in rigid economy 
_of war materials, Saint Edward’s Catho- 
lic chapel at this great naval air base is 
a structure of unusual distinction and 
an example of the value of collaboration 
between various departments of the 
"United States Navy resulting in a build- 
‘ing of artistic merit and religious sig- 
“nificance. The chapel was dedicated on 
_ January seventeenth by the Most Rev- 


erend Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York and military vicar of the 
Army and Navy diocese. 

The chapel was designed to harmo- 
nize with the contemporary spirit and 
architecture of the naval station. The 
particular problem governing in the sub- 
tropical climate of Jacksonville was rec- 
ognized in the openness of the chapel, 
with its large, simple windows and slid- 
ing doors extending the whole length of 
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the building, making it possible to ex- 
tend the congregation to the approaches 
and the lawn. Nevertheless, the finished 
project as it now stands has a definite 
ecclesiastical quality with an interior of 
dramatic beauty that is proving a real 
haven for the young men in the service. 
On Christmas Day over forty-five hun- 
dred boys assisted at the eleven masses 
celebrated in this new chapel, which has 
a normal seating capacity of approxi- 
mately eight hundred — in other words, 
a normal parish church. 


‘THE altar is the natural focal point 
and is covered by a baldachin of wood. 
Surmounting this baldachin and sil- 
houetted against a fine window designed 
by the Boston artist, Charles J. Connick, 
is a statue of Saint Edward, to whom the 
chapel is dedicated in memory of the 
great Florida philosopher and educator, 
the late Monsignor Edward A. Pace, 
former Vice-Rector of the Catholic Uni+ 
versity of America. The altar has been 
provided with antependia and taber- 
nacle veils of white, red, purple, and 
green. The tabernacle is free-standing. 
Behind it stands a carved wood crucifix 
and six terracotta candlesticks of red 
and gold. The use of terracotta was due 
to priority necessities, but its use indi- 
cates that present difficulties can often 
be overcome through the use of a 
modictim of ingenuity and elasticity of 
design. This crucifix is the work of 
Gleb Derujinsky, who also carved the 
statue of Saint Edward and the two 
statues in the niches of the side altars; 
Saint Michael and Saint Raphael — 
the latter the patron saint of the arch- 
diocese of Dubuque, to which the writer, 
who is senior Catholic chaplain at this 
naval air base, is affiliated. 

The main altar (as well as the side 
altars) is of a native pearl gray marble. 
The mural for the altar dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin depicts in glass the Ma- 
donna and Child, while that of the altar 
dedicated to Saint Joseph shows him 
leading the Blessed Virgin back to Jeru- 
salem. These murals were painted by 
Leif Neandross. The stations of the 
Cross, painted on glass by the Dutch 
artist, Joep Nicolas, are a daring and 
realistic interpretation of the scenes of 
the Passion. This is perhaps the first 
time that stations have been attempted 
in this manner. The arrangement of the 
figures is most unusual. They have a 
cameo-like effect with white shaded 
figures against a maroon background, 
and they very agreeably punctuate the 
simple wall surfaces of the chapel. 
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An unusual feature in the construction of this 
chapel is the “radiant type” floor-slab heating, 
which removed the necessity of using radi- 


ators and made possible the use of large 
sliding doors. A military touch is given 
to the interior by the symbolic flags 
of the twelve apostles, designed by 
Mr Harold Rambusch, who per- 
sonally supervised most of the 
interior decoration. 
Saint Edward’s chap- 
el — as will be noted 
on the general plan 
— is one section 


Art in Education: Abolish Art and Teach Drawing* 


~ ART IN EDUCATION in the lan- 
A guage of to-day doesn’t mean the 
relationship existing between the human 
business of making things and the devel- 
opment of the human personality; it 
means something much more particular. 
It means the introduction on to the 
school curriculum of a special subject 
called Art. Just as we have a special 
time allotted to religious instruction and 
another to physical jerks, just as we have 
a time for French and a time for 
geography, so we have a time for Art, 
and Art, in this school sense, means not 
the general business of making things, 
but learning about the painting and 
sculptures (not music; for music is 
another special subject, with its own 
allotted time) of past and perhaps 
present “‘masters” and, under the more 
or less enthusiastic instruction of some- 
one with a certificate from the Royal 
College of Art (or other recognized 
authority), learning how to do painting 
and sculpture in the approved sense of 
the words. 


Eric GILL 


Personally, I think this is all complete 
nonsense. Many other people think so, 
too; and they are trying to get it altered. 
But, as far as I can learn, it is ‘‘out of 
the fat into the fire’; for the reformers 
are not rebelling against the whole 
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of a large U-shaped structure connecting with | 
a chapel for general Protestant services by 
means of offices for the chaplains and a — 
meeting hall for the use of everyone. iP 
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The architectural designer was Hi 
Ray W. Olson, manager of the archi- — 
tectural department of the Jack- 
sonville office of Robert anc 
Company, Atlanta archi- 
tects and engineers. 3 
The building plan is 
shown below, and 
photographs appear 
on pages 28-29. 
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stupid conception of art which prevails { 
to-day, and which is the direct product _ 
of the industrial revolution and the — 


* Reprinted from Last Essays, with permis-_ 
sion from Mrs Eric Gill. i 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH, CANAAN, CON- 
NECTICUT. OLIVER REAGAN, ARCHI- 
TECT. (ABOVE) BAPTISTRY. (BELOW) 
SIDE ALTAR OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN; 
TATUES BY GLEB DERUJINSKY 
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(LEFT) MAIN ALTAR AND THE NAVY AT MASS IN 
SAINT EDWARD’S CHAPEL, JACKSONVILLE, FLOR- 
IDA. (ABOVE) SAINT JOSEPH’S SIDE ALTAR; PAINT- 
ING BY LEIF NEANDROSS. (BELOW) STATION OF 
THE CROSS, PAINTED ON GLASS BY JOEP NICOLAS, 
AND EXTERIOR VIEW OF LOGGIA CONNECTING 
PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC CHAPELS WITH 
MEETING HALL 


AINT EDWARD’S CATHOLIC CHAPEL, 

INITED STATES NAVAL AIR BASE, JACK- 

ONVILLE, FLORIDA. ROBERT AND COM- 

ANY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
_ (OPPOSITE PAGE) 


tographs of United States Naval Air Base chapel at Jacksonville, 
ld trie. are Official U. S. Navy photographs 


(LEFT) ERIC GILL IN HIS STUDIO AT HIGH 
COMBE. (ABOVE) TOMBSTONE CRUCIFIXION. 
INSCRIPTION READS: “PRAY FOR THE SOUL 
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OF ASSISI. (BELOW) THREE CRUCIFIXIONS. Tr 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ERIC GILL AND HIS WORK W 

SENT TO US THROUGH THE COURTESY OF MRS (¢ 
AND FATHER J. P. REDMOND. 


: more narrow conception, and one which 
} is derived from the same sources as the 
j old. 

| The Renaissance, i.e., the decay and 
‘death of traditional arts and the devel- 
ment of individualism in painting, 
9 sculpture, music, and architecture, which 
j) accompanied the rise of the merchant 
Class out of the mediaeval and feudal 
ule, and the industrial revolution, i.e., 
he widespread introduction of the fac- 
tory system and the subsequent use of 
machinery which marked the general 
triumph of the merchant class in the 
eighteenth century and the final degra- 


“dation and proletarianization of the 
peasantry — these movements naturally 
md inevitably (i.e. such was their 
vature) produced the state of affairs 
_ with which we are familiar: the divorce 
of the personality from the work of 
_ producing the physical necessities of 
life (food, clothing, shelter, and furni- 
ture), and the exaggerated value con- 
sequently placed upon those arts not 
subject to factory organization or 
- mechanization, picture painting, sculp- 
ture, and music. “Art”? thus becomes 
-something special —a special subject. 
It ceased to be true to say that “the 
artist is not a special kind of man, but 
{ every man is a special kind of artist,” ? 
and the word came to be applied 
only to the so-called fine arts — the arts 
which primarily serve the mind, but 
which are now looked upon as primarily 
“serving the senses (and this sensibility 
is regarded as of greater importance, 
_ both to the “artist” and to his public, 
_ than intellectual power). 

_ This, crudely simplified, is the posi- 
_ tion to-day. And so the problem arises 
_ — what about art in education? It seems 
to me two things stand out. First, in 
- view of the fact that our whole civiliza- 
tion is wrong from top to bottom, past 
remedy, too, then there is no point 
whatever in merely tinkering with the 
- surface of it, and it is not only no use, 
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- it is definitely bad to infect the ordinary 


_ people of the middle, professional, and 
_ “working” classes with the corrupt ideas 
of the polite upper classes and the 
“intelligentsia.” The idea of Art as 
understood by these latter being wholly 
at 
bad (because self-centered and merely 
~ aesthetic) ought to be generally spurned 
and discouraged and not imposed on 
a 
-1Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Transforma- 
- tion of Nature in Art, Oxford, 1934. 
2s to how they’re going to earn their 
_ livings meanwhile — that’s not the point here, 
__and the question must be dealt with separately. 


school children (though, alas! the evil 
is probably already done). Therefore I 
say the only thing to be done about art 
in education is to scrap it — leave it out 
altogether. And let artists, i.e., painters 
and sculptors and musicians, forget their 
refinement, and their association with 
picture dealers and art critics, and join 
in with the revolutionary workers in 
the effort to wreck the present society. 
That’s the only sound way of reform.? 
For we don’t want children to think of 
art as being only pictures and such. We 
want them to think of it as the exercise 
of human skill and imagination in 
every department of human work. We 
must therefore attempt to abolish the 
word except in its simple sense as 


meaning ‘“‘the well making of what: 


needs making,’ and we shall never 
talk of art, but only of the arts. 

This brings me to my second point. 
Let me assume that we have abolished 
Art; but there still remain the several 
arts of writing, drawing, painting, 
engraving. . . . These things can be 
taught. If a bootmaker can make boots 
(very few can to-day), he can show 
someone else how to do it. If a brick- 
layer can lay bricks, there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t teach other people. 
And, similarly, if you can draw with 
pencil or graver or brush, it would be 
both kind and just if you would hand 
on your power to others. And these arts 
are the useful arts. They are, like lan- 
guage itself, means of communication. 
There are many more things worth com- 
municating than can be done by lan- 
guage. That is, indeed, the primary 
value of the arts of drawing — that they 
are another kind of language. Those 
who cannot draw, even with a pencil, 
are to that extent handicapped. And it 
is a communication of ideas first of all, 
of thinking things — thinkable, but not 
therefore literary. And it is not primarily 
a matter of communicating feelings, 
even fine feelings, or emotions, even the 
most stirring. Children should be taught 
to use a pencil precisely, and, no less 
precisely, a brush — very few of those 
whom we call artists to-day can do it. 
We hear a lot about school children 
being given a chance to express them- 
selves freely and to develop their imagi- 
nations. By all means! But we have no 
business to stuff it into their innocent 
minds that it is self-expression that 
matters. That’s only the accident, the 
inevitable accident and accompaniment 
of all human work normally accom- 
plished. You haven’t got to bother about 
it or belaud it or make children self- 


conscious about it. In a normal society 
self-expression needs curbing rather than 
belauding. Teaching teachers is the real 
difficulty. Where can we find teachers of 
drawing who really know what drawing 
is and how to draw? Drawing! God 
knows it’s simple enough — making 
things out of lines. Real things of real 
lines. But that’s not what our “art” 
teachers think or do. I’ve seen better, 
far better drawings, as such, done by 
children of seven or eight than by all the 
academicians, and only rivaled by such 
extraordinary masters as J. Cocteau or 
D. Jones of Brockley — and not only 
better drawings, but more precise and 
more convincing communications — 
more convincing and therefore, in- 
cidentally, more moving. 


So, THEREFORE, I say, for the 
present, let art education rip. Let the 
children draw — one hour or less, three 
days a week. Give them a subject — just 
to keep them on the rails. As for instruc- 
tion, let it be more moral than intel- 
lectual. Tell them to be careful and 
keep their pencils sharp. Tell them not 
to smudge. Tell them to put down on 
paper what they really mean and not 
to scribble. And let the subject be as 
difficult as you like. Nothing is too 
difficult for the innocent. Tell them to 
draw the Blessed Trinity — the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii — the Nativity of Jesus 
— flowers in fairyland (close up) — © 
mother making tea — the baby in the 
bath. Remember they’ve naturally got 
plenty of visual imagination even if we 
have not. And all you’ve got to do is, in 
reason, to keep them at it — diligence, 
no slacking. (But I find them keen 
enough.) And then, of course, they can 
paint their drawings and make their 
own paints — but you needn’t insist on 
it — color isn’t all the ladies think it. 
This, again, crudely simplified, is a 
rough idea of what might be done in 
schools. But don’t call it Art — call it 
drawing (and painting). Art must be 
abolished — it must, it must, it must. 
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The Spirit of Continuity in the Liturgy 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


NE OF THE deepest, and essential, 

7 marks of man as a spiritual person 
is his continuity. This means not only 
the faculty of remembering the past, 
of looking back on what we have for- 
merly known and experienced, but also 
the fact of knowing oneself to be one 
through the stream of time and mo- 
ments filled with the most varied con- 
tents. It means that man possesses not 
only one stratum of experience, the ac- 
tual “‘here and now,” which embraces 
only a limited content, but that he can 
retain on a deeper, super-actual stratum 
the knowledge of facts, values, and the 
response to them. Continuity is a pre- 
supposition for being a full person, for 
the development and abundance of the 
person, as well as for all responsibility. 
If a man lived only separate moments, 
without any link between them, if he 
did not know himself as the same being 
in the past and present, if all that he ex- 
perienced and accomplished and all that 
was revealed to him sank back into 
nothingness before the actual contact 
with a new “now,” he would be only a 
bundle of disconnected experiences. He 
would be deprived of the dimension of 
depth, and he would lack the essential 
element of personality which is to be an 
awakened being. 

The power of continuity, like freedom, 
is the mark of every man as a spiritual 
person, but the degree of its unfolding 
may be extremely different. 

There are unconscious men, always 
completely absorbed in the present mo- 
ment. What has happened to them in 
the past, what moved and filled them, 
fades away as soon as a new, strong im- 
pression takes possession of them. They 
are capable of feeling these strong im- 
pressions, but these are not rooted in 
them, they do not become their un- 
alterable possession and a background 
against which new impressions may arise. 
In extreme cases their impressions are 
juxtaposed without order and selection. 
The present always dominates the past, 
even when the content of the present is 
far more insignificant and mediocre. 
These people glide through life without 
developing from their contact with val- 


ues and their experience of joys and sor- 
rows. When their attention is drawn to 
their defects, they admit them for the 
moment, but in the next moment every- 
thing is engulfed again. Such men natu- 
rally are not really awake, in spite of the 
force and vivacity of their impressions. 
In particular they do not understand 
that it is not enough to recognize at a 
given moment a principle truth only to 
let it be engulfed by a succeeding one. 
They do not understand that it is neces- 
sary to retain this truth once and for all 
and to confront with it what arises 
newly before them. They fail to under- 
stand that each value disclosed to them 
demands not only a momentary affirma- 
tion, but that, in addition, it demands a 
super-actual affirmation, so that it may 
become a measure for all that life further 
offers. Such people are influenced by the 
advantage which the present, actual ex- 
perience possesses over the past, and not 
by the height of the value and the inner 
meaning and content of the experience. 
These men are dominated mostly by 
‘‘fashion”; what is ‘‘in the air” at the 
present moment in their narrower and 
larger surroundings conquers them 
easily. 

Besides this type of extreme discon- 
tinuity we find another type of man who 
is accessible to deep experiences, for 
whom the truths and values already ac- 
quired have become a durable posses- 
sion, but who does not resist the onrush 
of intense new impressions; the inner 
content accumulated in the past does 
serve as a measure for these new im- 
pressions. These are the people who do 
not let what they possess in the depth of 
their souls become the principle of for- 
mation for the present situation. They 
may love another human being with a 
great and deep love and be faithful to 
that person. But when powerful new im- 
pressions invade them, they let them- 
selves be dominated and filled by them; 
the love which dwells within their depths 
is “forgotten” as long as the new im- 
pression lasts, and this indwelling love 
does not dominate and form the situa- 
tion from within. If, however, circum- 
stances appeal once more to this love, 
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when the beloved is once more with 
them, and nothing draws them into the 
periphery, the love which lives in their 
depths comes out again. { 
The power of the present and the 
freshness and power of new, a 
experiences exercise too great an in 
fluence upon them. They too fail to give 
to acknowledged values and truths the. 
full response due them. They too in their 
lives do not give a proper account to the 
inalterable essence of truth and the ine 
variable light of values. The man with “ 
spirit of continuity, on the aan 
maintains super-actually all truths and 
values. He observes fully the respoxial 
to-value attitude; he possesses a Co: 
plete understanding of the realm of 
values and their demands; he fully 
penetrates them. Thus the values he has 
grasped and maintained become the 
natural background against which all 
new impressions stand out; not only dol 
they arise against the background, but 
also their compatibility with it must be 
proved. The enchantment and glamor 
of novelty has as little hold on the man 
with a sense of continuity as has routine. 
The familiar and customary cease to in- — 
fluence him as soon as they are discov- 
ered to be valueless. The new, the © 
freshly experienced, will not exercise _ 
attraction for him whenever it is ac- _ 
knowledged to be without value. And © 
even if these good things are not value- 
less, but belong to a sphere of goods © 
which has been “surpassed” objectively 
by the higher goods he already possesses, 
he will not be chained down by them, | 
in spite of all their actuality. Just as the _ 
lesser value will of itself recede in him 
before a greater value, even so the new _ 
lesser value will have no advantage over _ 
the greater value already possessed. 4 
The man without a sense of continuity 
also fails to understand contrition for — 
wrongs committed in the past and the 
necessity of expressly revoking a wrong 
attitude of the past, of asking the for- 
giveness of those he has wounded, of — 
expressly correcting past errors. He be- 
lieves that all this belongs to the past; ifhe 
behaves righteously in the present and 
commits no more errors, what is essen- _ 
tial has been achieved. The dichotomy — 
of how much a thing belongs to the past 
and how much to the present plays an _ 
excessive réle in his life. q 
The man with the spirit of continuity, 
on the contrary, understands that the _ 
disharmony caused by a wrong or a 
mistake over fundamental truths does 
not cease to exist, even when the wrong : 
attitude and the error belong to the past. — 


RELIGION AND ART FOLLOW 
OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Triptychs serve our modern fighting forces. The 
idea grew from suggestions made very shortly 
after our National Guard became the basis for our 
ever-growing army. Suggestions of what officers 
thought might be helpful to their men have since 
been worked out with Chaplains in all services. 

The United States is a mixture of many races, 
the great traditions of which are often lost in the 
effort necessary to adapt them to our mode of 
life. The vast training of the people to become a 
fighting nation tends to make a cypher of the 
individual unless offset by other influences. In- 
signia ate used that men may have symbols to 
stand for. 

The soundest safeguarding influence is relig- 
ion, and this safeguard in turn is made vivid 
through the use of these painted altar panels. 
Let the subject matter of these paintings, there- 
fore, be the insignia of faith in the spirit of hope. 
There is strength in the realization that each indi- 
vidual is a link in the chain of Eternity—strength 
in the knowledge that each man is a mark in 
human history. 

Young people are fighting and training to 
fight, on a scale never before known, to defend 
Faith, Family, and Freedom. Therefore we present 
the old crusader and the modern crusader; the 
dignity of man in the image of God; the Holy 
Family; the Saints; the Archangels—as manifes- 


tations of the spirit, courage, reason, truth. 

Thus we try to send to those who go out to 
our defense in strange lands beauty in portable 
form, evidence of the best traditions of our civi- 
lization expressed in fine craftsmanship. Relig- 
ion has inspired great art; let art be handmaid 
to the Faith that is in us. By these paintings we 
help to give our fighting forces beauty, tradition, 
and faith in the midst of terrific worldly realities. 
Let us send these altar decorations as a token of 
our esteem to our fighting units. 

The Citizens Committee for the Army and 
Navy has just commissioned its ninety-seventh 
triptych; as many more have been requested. 
The artists who paint these triptychs accept nom- 
inal remuneration for their work because they 
feel that in this way they can contribute to their 
share of war service. The ninety-seventh com- 
mission is for a small panel destined for that 
famous Atlantic Charter cruiser, which bore the 
President of the United States to meet the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. It is the gift of Corpus 
Christi Church, New York City. 

To meet requests for the beauty embodied in 
these altar paintings becomes not only a patri- 
otic but a great spiritual and artistic duty. Thus 
may we carry some small help to this genera- 
tion in its overwhelming task of defending now 
and building for the future. 
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FRANK REILLY 
CHRIST AND THE FISHERMEN 
STATEN ISLAND NAVAL SECTION BASE 
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HILDRETH MEIERE 
ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 
PRAIRIE STATE TRAINING SHIP, NEW YORK 
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FRANK SCHWARZ 
MADONNA AND ANGELS 
CAMP KILMER, NEW JERSEY 
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NINA BARR WHEELER 
SAINT BARBARA, 

PATRON OF ARTILLERYMEN 
FORT DUPONT, DELAWARE 
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UNTO THEE,OH 
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VIOLET OAKLEY 
ANGEL OF VICTORY 
FLOYD BENNETT FIELD, 
NEW YORK 
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ALFRED JAMES TULK 
JOPHIEL, GUARDIAN 

OF THE TRUTH 

CAMP KILMER, NEW JERSEY 


(LEFT) MODERN CRUSADER BY GLEB DERU- 
JINSKY. (RIGHT) SAINT MICHAEL BY DONALD 
DELUE. (ABOVE) EAGLE LECTERN BY 

WHEELER WILLIAMS 
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SAINT BENEDICT 
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JOEP NICOLAS. MARY, QUEEN OF PEACE. ELLIS WILSON. SAINT BENEDICT THE MOOR. 
FORT MILES, DELAWARE FORT DIX, NEW JERSEY. 
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FRANK REILLY. LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS. MIMI JENNEWEIN. SAINT JOSEPH OF COPERTINO. 
USS TEXAS ARMY AIR FORCES GLIDER SCHOOL, TEXAS 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 

It is obvious that continuity is an 
essential trait of true personality. For 
without full continuity there can be no 
(inner unity of the person, no real growth, 
jjabundance, genuine contact with the 
jfobjective logos, complete union with the 
firealm of values, or possibility of being 
fjinnerly stamped with its seal. Without 
#icontinuity there is no real communion 
with persons, real knowledge, faithful- 
mess, trustworthiness, and true happi- 
mness. For every real happiness implies 
Hi precisely this: retaining what is hidden 
jin the depths along with a true feeling 
}for the present moment. In continuity, 
man already anticipates a part of eter- 
Wnity. It reflects the situation of eternity, 
an eternal “now” in which all is con- 
fj tained, in which we shall never be parted 
mfrom the lived complete contact with 
ejthe plenitude of values which is God, 
#jand in which the response-to-value will 
§mever be interrupted. Continuity is, 
§| moreover, a special condition of the imi- 
@)tation of Christ. What is the use of per- 
W ceiving the call of God if we do not re- 
| tain it in such a fashion that it becomes 
the formative element of our life? If we 
i let ourselves be so dominated by the im- 
pressions of the fleeting moment that 
Christ does not determine our attitude 
in life and does not impress His mark on 
it, we shall never be transformed. 


"THE organic development of divine 
life within us, in which we are allowed 
to participate through baptism, and 
which attains its full personal reality 
lin sanctification, necessarily presup- 
poses continuity. If Christ must become 
the “form” of our souls, even as the soul 
is the “form” of our body, our eyes must 
be super-actually fixed on God. In every 
moment of our lives, Christ must be the 
cornerstone against which all that is 
‘contrary to God is to be shattered. He 
‘must be the light in which everything 
is seen and known, the measure which 
determines whether or not a thing should 
have a place in our life. Without conti- 
‘nuity there is no organic ripening of the 
person, no up-building, ascension; life 
remains a perpetual issuing forth, a con- 
stant beginning. The man with no sense 
of continuity denies God the response to 
His eternal invariableness, the fact that 
every moment belongs to God, that a con- 
stant responding-to-values of oneself is 
due Him, that each content in life must 
be confronted with God, and that all our 
attitudes toward creatures and the prob- 
lems of life must flow organically from 
this response. Here too, as in awake- 
ness, it is true that the more a man 


possesses continuity, the more he exists 
as a person. 

Men who lack the spirit of continuity 
escape our grasp, they lack full consist- 
ency. We touch their depths at one mo- 
ment, we exchange with them a mutual 
glance of love, we speak to them a “‘gen- 
uine” word, and they speak such a word 
to us; at another moment a stranger 
stands before us, everything is forgotten, 
we grasp at the void when we try to take 
hold of him. Continuity is the founda- 
tion of all faithfulness to God, oneself, 
and the human beings whom we love. 
Without it there is no true communion. 
In continuity the person renders account 
to the inner unity and consistency of 
being, participates in them himself. 

More than anything else, the spirit of 
continuity penetrates the Liturgy and 
dispenses its spirit to those who live in it. 
The daily repetition of the holy sacrifice 
of the mass and the hours is a specific 
expression of continuity, of the sense of 
necessity for always sacrificing to God, 
Who contains all values, so as to praise 
and thank Him. The frequent repeti- 
tions in the liturgy, which certain peo- 
ple consider unnecessary and wearisomé, 
testify precisely to this continuity. The 
Gloria Patri must accompany each psalm 
because our prayer must again and 
again turn expressly to the mystery of 
mysteries, the Trinity: the super-actually 
existent adoration must be actualized 
anew. Due account is here rendered to 
God, to what is always equally new, 
equally significant, ever demanding wor- 
ship, love, adoration. How often is the 
Deus in adjutorium meum intende repeated? 
What a spirit of continuity in the eternal 
actuality of this supplication! How often 
does the Confiteor return! The everlasting 
Credo itself recalls the need for conti- 
nuity. This continually renewed actuali- 
zation of revelation educates us in con- 
tinuity. How constantly is the Allelusa 
repeated, and the Hodie of Christmas. 
In the Liturgy we are immersed in the 
realm of eternity, where there is no room 
for the habitual or the sensational nov- 
elty. The invariable resplendence of the 
God of eternal beauty and holiness, the 
eternally new suavitas of the God-Man is 
always equally actual, always equally 
thematic. 

What another expression of continuity 
in the recurrent rhythm of the liturgical 
year! Every year there is the same un- 
folding of longing in Advent, the same re- 
joicing and thanksgiving at Christmas, 
the same transfigured jubilation at 
Easter! What a spirit of continuity in 
the fact that a saint who lived two thou- 
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sand years ago is venerated to-day as 
much as a recently canonized saint! In 
this we see that the same response is 
eternally due to the Magnalia Dei in the 
saints, that we must maintain this re- 
sponse, that it must not only be a re- 
sponse uttered once but an abiding one. 
The holiness of a martyr who lived eight- 
een hundred years ago is to-day as 
much a motive of joy, thanksgiving and 
glorification as the holiness of Saint 
Theresa of the Child Jesus, who lived in 
our own time. The gradation of saints’ 
feasts is determined by the importance 
of the saint, his réle in the task of salva- 
tion, but never by the time in which he 
lived. The always equal actuality of the 
martyrdom of Saint Stephen, Saint 
Paul’s conversion, the liberation of Saint 
Peter, which we celebrate each year 
with undiminished joy, is a triumphant 
affirmation of the inalterable significance 
of all that is a true value. In the liturgy 
there truly breathes the spirit of God 
“for a thousand years in thy sight are 
as yesterday .. .” What a continuity 
in the firmly patterned expression of all 
the prayers which we constantly repeat! 
It is not necessary for us to speak new 
words to God, but only to maintain the 
objectively adequate, ‘‘valid” word in 
the prayer of the Church and to partici- 
pate in its always more deeply and 
originally. 

Thus the liturgy itself is a great ac- 
tualization of continuity, a participa- 
tion in the adoring love of the Son for 
His heavenly Father, which always re- 
mains the same. The man who lives 
in the liturgy organically acquires the 
spirit of continuity; his relationships with 
all true values which speak to us of God’s 
glory also are continuous; likewise his 
relationships with other men, the com- 
munity, knowledge, the world of beauty, 
nature, and art. 

Through continuity is achieved the 
true simplicity of the person which in spite 
of all differences manifests ultimate unity 
because it maintains the deepest and 
crowning response-to-value, the response 
to God, which molds all other responses- 
to-value. In spite of its richness and in- 
exhaustible differentiation, the liturgy 
is filled with this simplicity. The man 
formed by the liturgy is simple because 
he lives from God and performs every- 
thing in God, because he performs every- 
thing through Christ, with Christ, and in 
Christ. For him the fascination of the 
present moment and novelty, or what 
happens for the first time, has lost its 
power of dispersion. Over his life is 
written Christus heri, hodie, et in saecula. 


Sculpture, the Oldest of the Religious Arts 


HE National Sculpture Society, 
keenly interested in the develop- 
- ment and appreciation of ecclesiastical 
sculpture, is presenting a series of articles 
in Lirurcicat Arts, of which this is the 
first, to illustrate sculptors’ contribu- 
tions throughout the ages embodying 
and making vivid spiritual beliefs. _ 

Our heritage, being cumulative, has 
given continuity to our culture, and the 
art of sculpture, dependent on more en- 
during media than those employed in 
other arts, has given us a clearer record 
of human achievement, of which no 
more interesting examples exist than 
those associated with religion. So, within 
the great civilizations: Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Chinese, Indian, Mayan and 
Incan, mediaeval and modern Euro- 
pean, modern American, we endeavor to 
trace general trends as well as individual 
contributions. We shall attempt a com- 
parison between the masterpieces of old 
and the work of the present with the 
realization that we must contend with 
the broader education of all of us and 
the use of a wider variety of materials 
and tools at our disposal. 

For a long time the opinion prevailed, 
among historians of art, and through 
them among art-lovers in general, that 
the works of the Greeks alone could be 
called great, and that all other works 
were more or less barbaric. This opinion 
to-day no longer prevails, and Egyptian 
art takes its place alongside the great 
traditions which have had their influ- 
ence up to the present. A study of Egyp- 
tian art and its transformation during 
the three Kingdoms reveals one of the 
most interesting achievements in a crea- 
tive field of human endeavor. 


A GREAT ART is the product of a 
great morale plus great skills. To under- 
stand an art the questions to ask are: 
what are the great driving ideas behind 
it; what did society ask the artist to do; 
and what skills did the artist bring to his 
task. In Egypt man appears at the dawn 
of history leading a placid agricultural 
life in the villages along the Nile which 
has continued with little change to our 
own day; but the ideas and skills which 
characterized that society for almost 
three thousand years form a unique 


spectacle, at once grandiose, mysterious, 
and intensely human. In their ribbon of 
fertile earth between the. cliff of the 
desert and the Nile, man had an abun- 
dance of food, of clay for pottery and for 
sun-dried brick, of reeds and punky 
palm logs for light construction; but 
they had no firm, stout timber and, at 
first, no metal. The only strong and en- 
during material at hand was the stone 
of the valley walls. And from the earliest 
times they displayed an extraordinary 
facility in working in stone. The flint 
tools of their prehistoric settlements are 
among the most impressive works of 
primitive craftsmanship. So efficient were 
their superb flint knives that they con- 
tinued to be used long after Egypt was 
equipped with metal; there is a tomb 
painting of about 1500 B.c. showing 
craftsmen still shaping their large curved 
butcher knives of flint. No people ever 
used stone with such ease and control as 
did the Egyptian. They made their 
beautiful dishes, bowls, and oil bottles, 
even such trifles as ointment and cos- 
metic palettes, not only of alabaster but 
of tough volcanic stone like diorite and 
granite. Later they made equally dis- 
tinguished use of bronze, faience, wood, 
gold, and glass. Egyptian art, however, 
takes its most obvious character from an 
easy, habitual, superlative skill in the 
use of stone. 

The great motive ideas of art were 
equally distinctive. The Egyptians’ tem- 
perament was, in many respects, like 
our own. They were easy and natural in 
disposition, fond of pleasure, and with a 
sense of humor. Their ethical standards 
were high. They were exceptionally de- 
voted to their homes and families. 
Women occupied a place of greater free- 
dom and dignity in their society than in 
that of the Greeks in the time of Pericles. 
They were not particularly warlike, per- 
haps because their land was rich and 
they were too fond of home to be warlike 
rather than because they were free from 
desires. They loved music and sports, 
feasting and friendly visits. Unlike our- 
selves, they were very punctilious in their 
religion, worshipping daily and regu- 
larly; very law-abiding; and very super- 
stitious. 

How did such a people come to pro- 
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duce some of the most solemn, grandiose : 
and awe-inspiring works of art in his- 
tory? The overwhelming solemnity of [ 
their art is partially caused by the pas: » 
sage of time. Their homes, built of Sune + 
dried brick and wood, have disappeared | 
and with them most of the little, ine « 
formal, casual things which surrour d 
daily life. What we have to-day is the 
Egyptians’ monumental art — the tems | 
ples of the gods, the tombs of their king: 
tomb statues and paintings and furni- | 
ture — which express the conceptions 
divine grandeur and of eternity upon 
which their imagination brooded for so. 
many thousand of years. E 
The Egyptian sculptor did not occupy 
a high place in society, but in return for 
this he filled a continuous and impor- 
tant need of society. He was first of all | 
the anonymous craftsman who orna-— 
mented the temples of the gods and the 
palaces of the kings with the architec- 
tural decoration and with the monu- 
mental narrative reliefs which are such 
a remarkable union of architecture and | 
sculpture. 7 
But Egyptian sculpture, as we know 
it, is for the most part the art of the 
tomb. It is often said that the Egyptians 
were preoccupied with the notion of — 
death. This is misleading. They thought — 
a great deal about eternity and the im- — 
mortality of the soul rather than about — 
death. All their effort expended upon | 
the tomb and the burial of the body was | 
careful provision for a future life. The | 
Egyptians’ name for tomb was eterna q 
home. They had a vivid but not clearly 
defined belief in the future life, founded 
upon their ideas of the beneficence of — 
the gods, whose mild disposition the 
Egyptian inferred from his own, and of 
the nature of man. Their conception of 
it was hazy —it was in the grave, 
among the stars, far in the west beyonce 
the sunset, but it was also a life like that 
upon the earth. Their imagination wa: 
unable to conceive an existence de- | 
tached from the concrete facts of earthly _ 
existence. Or to think of life apart from 
the body in which the soul had dwelt on 
earth. Without that body, they vaguely 
felt, the soul’s life would wither away. — 
Hence the extraordinarily complex ac- — 
tivities to preserve the body (mummy), — 
and to equip it with all that which it had — 
loved upon earth and would need again — 
in its eternal home. To replace the body, 
in case the mummy should be destroyed, . 
a portrait was placed in the tomb. This 
portrait had to be real so that it could 
be the dwelling of the spirit. Portrait 
sculpture, working within this powerful — 
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(ABOVE, LEFT) BACK OF 
GROUP OF INI AND REN- 
NUT, HIS WIFE. IT SHOWS 
RENNUT AND THE MAID 
HATKOR, MAKING OFFER- 
INGS. FROM ASSUIT, 
(ABOVE, RIGHT) HORUS 
FALCON WITH KING NEC- 
TANEBO I. BASALT. DY- 
NASTY XXX, ABOUT 370 
BC. (LEFT) FAIENCE: HI- 
EROGLYPHIC SIGN FOR 
**MILLIONS OF YEARS.” IN- 
LAY FROM A DECORATION 
FROM A WOOD SHRINE. 
LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD, 
ABOUT 500-350 B.C. 
(RIGHT) THE GOD AMON. 
(SEVEN INCHES’ HIGH) 
FROM THE VICINITY OF 
THE GREAT TEMPLE OF 
AMON AT KARNAK. Dy- 
NASTY XVIII, ABOUT 1460 
B.C. ALL FROM METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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notive, produced some of the most in- 
isive, penetrating, and profound por- 
raits to be found in art. But it was a 
ortrait of life permeated by a sense of 
eternity. This mingling of the most deli- 
sate nuances of individuality with the 
majestic calm of the timeless is the source 
of the impressive quality in Egyptian 
sculpture. 

Such sculpture was utilitarian in the 
best sense, for it served a serious purpose 
of society. It was religious, it was magi- 
cal. But it rose in the great examples to 
that level of imaginative interpretation 
of life which we call art. This is shown 
by the conscious effect of superhuman 
grandeur in the statue of the king, in the 
shrewd and lively characterization of 
less exalted men, in the feminine and 
aristocratic grace of the portraits of 
women. 

The Egyptian had an intense love of 
life and individuality, of home and fam- 
ily, of honors and official rank. These 
found expression not only in the por- 
trait statues but in the painted reliefs 
within the tomb, which were magical in 
‘purpose but often also imaginative art 
of the first rank. Nowhere is the Egyp- 
tian’s love of life, of individuality, of 
home and family, of honors and official 
rank, displayed more vividly than in 
these reliefs) which accompanied the 
mummy to its eternal home. The Egyp- 
tian could not bear to think of life bereft 
of its individuality and of its sweetness, 
and the sculptor was called on to repeat 
whatever the heart had treasured so that 
the soul might continue to enjoy it in the 
‘other world. Home and wife and chil- 
dren, pleasant dinners with one’s friends, 
picnics with the children on the Nile, all 
the operations of a well-stocked estate, 
‘the soldier’s memories of battles and 
‘honors, the official memories of gratified 
‘ambition, the sportsman’s memories of 
hunting upon the edge of the desert or 
fishing in the river — all were repeated 
inthe painted lowreliefs of the Egyptians’ 
‘tombs, there to serve as magic renewal 
of life’s joys in the other world. Never 
was tomb sculpture less sad, more filled 

with the pleasure of life. But through it 
all runs the note of timelessness, lending 
calm and solemnity. 
- The habit of using the unvarying 
“hieroglyphic picture in the Egyptian 
system of writing played an important 
part in developing the timeless quality 
of Egyptian sculpture. The sculptors’ 
images are based upon vivid impressions 
of life, but are closely related to hiero- 
_ glyphs, that is to say, simplified, unvary- 
ing, generic images. 


The sculptor’s craftsmanship and his 
individual powers of observation were 
thus used by Egyptian society for imme- 
diate, important, and, from the Egyp- 
tian point of view, eminently practical 
objectives. Sculpture was a social art, 
dealing with the deepest emotions and 
aspirations of the race. But there was 
room likewise for the individual imagi- 
native expression. And when the artist 
could work freely to make an object to 
satisfy himself, as in the best statues, in 
jewelry, in ointment jars and the like, 
the discipline and objectivity of a monu- 
mental, purposeful, and social art was 
carried over, into even miniature sculp- 
ture, like the tiny scarab or the little 
gazelle on its desert hillock, which are 
of the scale and charm of toys. 


THE MIGHT, dignity, and stylistic 
power of such sculpture has fascinated a 
large number of sculptors in all coun- 
tries; yet its influence has in many cases 
been only to produce an empty man- 
nerism of stone. The sculptors who have 
imitated the ponderous Egyptian dis- 
play of stone have not been sufficiently 
interested in human individuality, nor 
have they believed strongly in immor- 
tality, so that they have achieved the 
external form without seeing or sym- 
pathizing with the inner spirit that gives 
life and validity to its forms. 

Egyptian art is not merely an ex- 
traordinary virtuosity in stone. It is the 
expression of the deepest hopes and ex- 
periences of life as it presented itself to 
the imagination of a gifted race, in- 
terpreted by highly disciplined artistic 
sensibility which live in instinctive har- 
mony with its society. 

But perhaps of greatest importance to 
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us is the influence that Egyptian art has 
had on other nations, most important of 
which is the inspiration it afforded the 
Greeks, whose art has had a decisive and 
inspiring influence on everything which 
has been created in Europe since their 
time. We are to-day experiencing the 
birthpangs of a great new World, a great 
social and political upheaval, the re- 
sults of which are beyond our ken. As 
artists and sculptors it is our responsi- 
bility to keep alive our freedom of in- 
dividual expression, particularly within 
the norms which activate and fructify 
work of a religious nature. 

To-day, as in the past, religion is still 
the greatest motivating force, inspiring 
man to accomplishments. The Church, 
man’s meeting place wherein to give 
thanks to God and learn more of His 
teachings, offers sculptor and clergy 
alike the opportunity of glorifying an 
edifice dedicated to truth and beauty, 
for man is inspired by what he sees with 
his eyes, sometimes even more than by 
what he reads and hears. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY, 115 East 4o Street, 
New York City. 


NOTE: A visit to our museums having speci- 
mens of Egyptian art in their collections is urged 
for intimate study, for a photograph never can 
convey the full values and beauty of the origi- 
nal. We acknowledge with appreciation our 
debt to Mr E. P. Richardson, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, for his 
assistance in the preparation of this article, and 
thank Messrs. Waldemar Raemisch, Frederick 
Roth, Robert Laurent, Raoul Josset, and Henry 
Kress, for the use of their photographs on the 
two pages illustrating contemporary work. 

For those interested, the National Sculpture 
Society has available, on application for exhibi- 
tion, a collection of over one hundred enlarged 
photographs of contemporary ecclesiastical 
subjects. 


Done About It? 


f Maurice LAVANOUX 


OME MONTHS ago I received an 
invitation from Mr Frederic Whit- 
aker, of G. H. Seffert Company, pro- 
ducers and distributors of religious cards, 
to write a short article for a trade paper, 
the Church Goods News Bulletin. While 
I welcomed the invitation, I wondered 
whether any words of mine could mate- 
rially influence the church goods busi- 
ness. It occurred to me, however, that 


this was, after all, an opportunity to 
write down a few thoughts on a peren- 
nial subject — church “art.” The fol- 
lowing is what I wrote. 

It seems to me that the majority of 
the firms handling religious goods suffer 
from artistic malnutrition and a sense of 
security the result of years of pious asso- 
ciation with those who will buy any- 


thing which can be marketed under the © 
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cloak of religious significance. While I 
realize that a number of dealers are 
aware of the mediocre quality of the 
wares they sell, I feel that the majority 
are blissfully ignorant, or, worse still, 
don’t care. I have had many conversa- 
tions with dealers and the inevitable 
refrain has been: ‘“‘Well, what I sell may 
not be what you people want but it is what 
the people want. . . . If we did not sell 
the wares to which you object, we 
would not make any money, and the 
clients would flock to our competitor’s 
store.” I will admit that during the 
years many religious goods houses have 
built up lines of stock which represent 
considerable investment, and that any 
change might involve a great financial 
burden. At the same time, if a few deal- 
ers would only take the lead and at- 
tempt to lessen the output of some of the 
more objectionable ‘“‘items” in their 
collections, and then include substitutes 
executed by competent persons, there 
might come a time when the influence 
of these firms would have a salutary 
effect. But it does mean that someone 
or some group must take the lead and 
risk temporary financial loss with the 
possibility that such action may well 
prove to be good business later on. 
Here I can hear the diehards and the 
‘practical’? people exclaim: ‘‘Perhaps 
so, but I can’t afford risks, and, after all, 
why bother?” 

Convictions and a sense of decency 
often cut down (undeserved?) profits, 
but those who deal in articles which are 
to find a place in the House of God 
should have the highest motives. And I 
believe that the reasoning of those who 
tell me that “‘this is what the people 
want” is fallacious. It is my conviction 
that the intelligence and sense of artistic 
decency of the average pastor and his 
parishioners is greatly underestimated. 
Many of them have seldom seen religious 
articles of real merit and their tastes and 
appreciation have been vitiated at the 
source, but that is not a sufficient reason 
to continue loading upon them wares 
to make the angels weep which are sel- 
dom worth the price paid for them. 

I know that a dealer can tell me: 
‘After all I am not in business to im- 
prove the taste of my prospective clients, 
and since I find it easier to sell the items 
I usually have in my store, I fail to see 
why I should set myself up as a bene- 
factor of mankind.” If that is the point 
of view — and many dealers share it, 
unfortunately — there is little that can 
be done. I believe that anyone who en- 
tertains such a point of view would 


find it more profitable and more honest 
to engage in some other enterprise. Such 
a change would at least have the merit 
of lessening the flood of mediocrity. 


‘THE remedy for the present state of 
affairs might lie, first, in an acceptance 
of the fact that much of the material sold 
in church goods stores is of very medi- 
ocre quality and of little, if any, artistic 
value. Then those dealers who are really 
interested in doing better could band 
together and agree to some sort of ar- 
rangement whereby none would attempt 
to take advantage of the others by selling 
objects to which all object. An improve- 
ment in the personnel of the stores and 
a change in advertising material might 
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also help. Why would it not be possibl y 
to have such an idea seriously discussed ed | 
at the next convention of church goods 3 
firms — or am I being too optimistic? p 


If a majority of dealers have the intere 
of art at heart (and a good deal c 
“catalogue” publicity implies such ar i 


could be effected in the next ten year: 


Complacency and perhaps invincibl i 


ignorance are great obstacles. But 
great deal can be accomplished if a s 
ficient number of dealers are willing to 
try. A drastic reform of the catalogues 
would also be in order, as well as a 


| 


} 
interest!), I feel that much progress | 
} 


quieter tone in the literary ebullien e | 
of the advertising manager. But that is" 


another story! 


We Get What We Ask for, Unfortunately 


FREDERIC WHITAKER 


HE ABOVE OPINION, forcibly 
expressed by Mr Maurice Lavanoux, 
of thelow artistic quality of commercially 
made church goods is undoubtedly 
shared by many. At various times I 
have discussed this subject with Mr 
Lavanoux, attempting to offer a gentle 
defense of dealers and manufacturers. 
In his capacity as editor of LirurcicaL 
Arts, he has invited me to state my 
point of view with the understanding 
that we both express our own ideas and 
do not involve the responsibility of any- 
one else in our respective groups. 
‘“‘Barclay Street Art,” as most com- 
mercial ecclesiastical work is termed, 
has long been under attack, and it must 
be admitted that a large part of the 
criticism leveled against it is justified. 
My comments are not offered as a de- 
fense of existing conditions and prac- 
tices, but as an explanation. I agree with 
most of the findings of the critics, but I 
differ as to the cause of the trouble and 
their suggestions for its correction. 
Peyton Boswell, writing in the Art 
Digest, tackled the matter with consid- 
erable heat. Referring to the “artistic 
insipidity of Barclay Street art” and stat- 
uary, in particular, he stated: “If it is 
art, then it is the lowest aesthetic estate 
to which American or world art has yet 
fallen. It is artistic degeneracy, perpe- 
trated in the name of God . . . those 
cheap tinsels, which, after leaving their 


aesthetically-befouled manufactories, are _ 
installed in many places of devout con- _ 
gregation in America to comprise the i 


largest weekly art exhibition in the 
world . . . a Barclay Street salesroom — 
looks worse than Madame Tussaud’s 
museum . . . what a terrific, incalcu- 
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lable force toward higher aesthetics in 


America does the Church hold in its 1 


hand today . . the first step should 
be to air out Barclay Street.” 


‘THE SOLUTION calls for a great deal 
more than just pressure on the dealer. 
But before we begin our arguments in 
defense of the dealer or attempt to affix 


the blame for existing conditions, let us 


first agree upon the standards by which 
we are to pass judgment. In other words, 

let us decide just how great a degree of 
idealism or self-effacement we have the 

right to demand of any individual — 
in this case the church goods dealer. 

Are we justified in demanding that a 
manufacturer be a crusader for better 
things, enthusiastic to a point where he 


would sacrifice his own well-being fora __ 


cause? Must he be utopian or may he 
be, humanly, a little of the opportunist? — 
Or should we look upon him simply as" 
one who knows how to produce things, 
willing to hire out his knowledge and — 
ability to his customer, regardless of his, 
the manufacturer’ 8, convictions? 
Perhaps a position between the cal 


i 
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extremes would be fair. Most of us feel 
hat a zealot in any cause is deserving 
of admiration. Most of us are zealots 
of a sort ourselves, but that does not 
give us the right to demand that others 
follow our lead, or to criticize them if 
they decline to take controversial issues 
too seriously. Though some choose to 
wear a hair shirt, others still have the 
right to the pursuit of happiness or, 
at least, contentment, or even to in- 
\difference to certain evils. 

_ Business men, on the average, are not 
essentially reformers. Their aim is to 
perform a service and make a reasonable 
profit, the same as any rational human 
being. Of course, it is always gratifying 
to see a manufacturer or any other com- 
mon workman take time out to cure the 
ills of the world, but it is not his duty. 
That is the province of the professional 
‘reformer. 

Then again we must ask ourselves if 
we have the right to force good art 
down our customers’ throat. Let us 
assume that coffee without caffein ex- 
tracted is more desirable for human con- 
sumption than coffee not so treated. 
Should we expect the grocer to refuse 
to sell the regular coffee on the conten- 
tion that it is not what the customer 
should have? No, my friends, such a 
grocer would soon be out of business, 
and those he tried to help would not 
mourn his passing. Someone else would 
sell the caffein-laden coffee anyway, 
and no purpose would be served by such 
a course. 

So, having established a church goods 
dealer as a normal human being, let 
us see what he thinks of the situation. 
‘To put it bluntly, he feels that the chief 
reasons the churches do not get better 
design is because they don’t want to pay 
for it. They don’t seem keenly to want 
good art — they want cheap merchan- 
dise. By cheap is meant “‘a lot for the 
money,” whether the amount is fifty 
cents or fifty thousand dollars. 

_ In a previous article in LirurGIcAL 
Arts, Mr Lavanoux, defending the 
architect in the case of defective build- 
ing, put his finger exactly on the sore 
spot when he wrote: “I will hazard the 
opinion that many of the difficulties in 
practical matters that plague the client 
and gray the hairs of the architect can 
be traced to a desire to get more than 
can be afforded with the means avail- 
able, chiseling architects’ fees and chisel- 
ing of the contractors’ fee, with the con- 
sequent awarding of the contracts to the 
supposedly lowest bidder.” In his re- 
strained way Mr Lavanoux has diag- 


nosed the whole situation perfectly. 
The forerunner of poor art is chiseling, 
or the desire to get something for noth- 
ing. It can’t be done, and until the 
customer gets over the deeply imbedded 
conviction, which I have often heard 
stated, that “‘all church goods dealers are 
robbers,” and until he realizes that ap- 
pearance and design have value and 
must be paid for, we are not going to get 
very far along the road to progress. 

It is hard to convince the average 
buyer that church furnishings must nec- 
essarily be more expensive than compa- 
rable secular work, for the latter is usu- 
ally made by quantity production 
whereas the relatively smaller field of 
church work prevents this. The Ford 
Motor Company can turn out a won- 
derful automobile for about seven hun- 
dred dollars because millions are made 
from the same tools. If the same com- 
pany were to make up only one car, the 
equal of the seven hundred dollar job, 
the cost would probably be many thou- 
sand dollars. If the customer would only 
consider this principle, he would be less 
critical of dealers than he is at present. 

The plain fact is that good art can 
be procured if one really wants it. If 
the client doesn’t get it, it is because he 
doesn’t know what he wants, is unwilling 
to pay what it is worth, or because he is 
afraid to suppress his own feelings and 
turn over the execution of the job to 
someone who is really competent to 
handle it. 


WELL-DESIGNED articles cost more 
than those less attractive. Most custom- 
ers like design if it is thrown in free, 
but they can’t think of it as something 
one should pay for. The average cus- 
tomer considers the value of design as 
about that of the price of the paper on 
which it is drawn. To the connoisseur, 
the design is probably the most valuable 
part of any item, but this feeling is cer- 
tainly not shared by the rank and file, 
and design does cost money. In the first 
place, it implies the employment of a 
seasoned artist who must be well paid 
for his work. In the second place it 
costs more to manufacture artistic mate- 
rial. In quantity production this may 
not be true. Spread over a million or 
more pieces, the designing and planning 
costs per article are low, and after the 
machinery has been put in motion, it 
doesn’t cost any more to produce artistic 
work than inartistic, but this is not true 
of most ecclesiastical furnishings. 
Naturally the possible number of arti- 
cles in this field that can be made is 


limited, even if all priests were willing 
(for example) to use chalices of identical 
design; but one of the outstanding quali- 
ties of the clergy is their individuality — 
and they don’t want their churches or 
the furnishings to be identical. 

This restricted field means one of two 
things: either the article in question 
must be.made by hand (which is costly) 
or it must be made up of stock parts 
shuffled about differently for different 
customers so that a certain amount of 
“originality” may be included in the 
design. Dies, patterns, moulds, etc., are 
extremely expensive, and it is quite out 
of the question for a manufacturer to 
buy them unless he can use them over 
many times. 

This reshuffing or recombining of 
stock parts, often quite unsuited to each 
other, is probably the greatest factor in 
the production of the undesirable mate- 
rial that, it must be confessed, is found 
on every hand. We find parts used to- 
gether that do not harmonize in orna- 
mental style, character, scale, relief, 
color, or symbolic significance, and the 
result is confusion and contradiction. 
For example: there are a number of 
manufacturers who make a practice of 
exhibiting chalices at seminaries each 
spring just before ordination. They sell a 
large number of chalices. A common 
practice is for them to point out to the 
prospective purchasers that the various. 
parts of the chalice are interchangeable, 
cup, calyx, stem, knop, base, and orna- 
mental decoration. Each buyer may 
select whichever of these parts appeal to: 
him, and the manufacturer will put 
them together as directed. The semi- 
narian is then told that he thus designs. 
his own chalice — and many of them 
actually believe this, and boast of it. 
To one of sensitive nature, this is natu- 
rally shocking. Seminarians should be 
taught that theological study does not 
automatically make them designers. 

The elimination of the practice of 
shuffling and reshuffling the stock parts 
would be a great step forward, but that 
is likely to be discouraging, for the man 
who reshuffles his parts sells his wares. 
cheap, while the one who offers real 
artistic merchandise, designed as a unit 
and worked out as a harmonious whole 
by hand, may have a very difficult 
time convincing the average customer 
that the special piece, no larger than 
that of his reshuffling customer and 
probably not so ornate, should bring a 
higher price. He probably will not only 
fail to convince his customer that his. 
work is more valuable, but he may un- 
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wittingly persuade his customer that he 
himself is a cheat, and, regardless of 
one’s desire to raise the artistic stand- 
ards of his craft, this sort of thing has a 
tendency to make workers with only an 
ordinary degree of perseverance just a 
little cynical. It also explains why some 
of the designers best qualified to produce 
the right kind of ecclesiastical art are 
either starving or have had to take up 
some other, more remunerative work. 
Another deterrent to good design is 
the fact that a designer has no protec- 
tion. There is no practical way in which 
he can prevent his creations from being 
pirated. As soon as shown to the trade, 
his design becomes public property, and 
any producer who really designs thus 
becomes patternmaker to the whole 
trade, without compensation. He is 
penalized for his enterprise, while the 
copycat has the advantage, not only of 
getting his ideas gratis, but of being able 
to select only those patterns that prove 
themselves commercially successful. 
Consequently no manufacturer spends 
any more on design than he can help. 
As for statues, about which Mr Bos- 
well speaks so disparagingly, many of 
them are well designed and well modeled. 
Their “‘insipidity’’ in large part is due 
to the manner in which they are colored. 
These same statues can be bought with 
subdued and more artistically applied 
color, but the fact remains that the cus- 
tomers will not buy them in sufficient 
quantities to support either the artist or 
the dealer, and, despite any shoulder- 
shrugging by the uplifter, refusal by po- 
tential customers to buy a certain prod- 
uct zs a legitimate reason for discon- 
tinuing the development of that product. 
Moreover, a great deal of the modeling 
of these Barclay Street statues is without 
question superior to that of prize win- 
ning sculpture that finds its way into 
the current art magazines. After all, the 
standards of American art to-day are so 
confused and, in so many cases, so per- 
verted, that its interpreters and apolo- 
gists have little right to criticize any 
other style. It is yet to be demonstrated 
that our new streamlined sculpture is 
superior to, or even as desirable as, the 
Italian baroque or French rococo — 
the styles so derided in Mr Boswell’s 
article. So we see there is no agreement 
as to what constitutes good art. If the 
reformers do not agree among them- 
selves and the clergy do not agree with 
each other, how can we expect the 
manufacturer to set himself up as artist, 
jury, censor, and enforcer of artistic 
standards? Many dealers in trash seri- 


ously believe their stuff zs good. The 
only way they can be convinced other- 
wise is by curtailment of sales, and, of 
course, this must begin with the buyer. 


No — the first step in correcting the 
evil of atrocious design does not mean 
the damning of the producer. It means 
telling the customer, and telling him 
plainly, that if he wants good design he 
must stop his chiseling, conscious or 
otherwise, and be prepared to pay for it. 
Unwillingness on the part of the cus- 
tomer to pay for design is so well under- 
stood by the producers that they realize 
they can regain the cost of their artistic 
planning only by mixing it in with the 
price of the finished article so it will 
not be noticed, and, as for the perfectly 
reasonable proposition that a customer 
might commission and pay an artist out- 
right for a design which would later be 
transformed into a tangible article by 
some unassociated artisan — well, in my 
more than thirty years’ association in 
this field, I have never known it to 
happen. The reference here, of course, 
is to church appointments, not to archi- 
tectural work. 

The various obstacles — the failure 
of the authorities to agree on what is de- 
sirable, refusal of the customer to pay 
for added value of good design, the un- 
willingness of customers to be dictated 
to by producers, the exploitation or 
penalization of trail-blazers and artists, 
etc., etc. — will soon break down the 
idealistic fortitude any dealer might 


have and the financial power of any 
would-be martyr who had the courage to \ 
continue his campaign of enlightening : 
those who don’t want to be “tse dale 
Under the circumstances these de 
ers, being average human beings, are 
quite justified in becoming a little cyni- 
cal and adopting the attitude that su 
cessful producers generally have fo. 
lowed since the beginning of commerce, 
namely, that their function is to give th 
customer what he wants, or, at least, 
what the customer thinks he should have. 
Let the reformer change the demand — 
and let the manufacturer satisfy it. 
The answer to the problem is educa 
tion — education of the customer as 
well as the producer — the customer es- _ 
pecially, as he pays the piper and calls 
the tune. And this education should 
come from a neutral source. We ideal- 
ists are all impatient. Many of us want _ 
to insure improvement by legislation or 
fiat or force. Such a method never works. 
We are prone to overlook the steady 
progress that is being made quietly by 
educational methods, by the work of © 
such organizations as the Liturgical Arts _ 
Society itself is bringing about. Out- — 
siders can see this progress better than 
those who suffer the travail of reform, _ 
but I want to state that, thanks to the ~ 
work of the Liturgical Arts Society and _ 
the influence wielded by the quarterly _ 
publication of that organization, the — 
standard of art in the Church is now 54 


On Artistic Judgment 


JACQUES MarRITAIN 


UR ATTITUDE before a work of 

art depends upon our natural taste 
and our artistic education, but it depends 
also, and more basically, on the very 
conception we entertain on the subject 
of art. If we believe that art is merely 
an exercise of skill intended to give 
pleasure or to distract us momentarily 
or to figure forth for us in easy and 
agreeable fashion some likeness of ideas 
which we already bear within ourselves, 
what we shall demand of a painting or 
symphony is that they confirm us in 
our own vision of things; what will 
interest us in them is the subject they 


treat, and we shall require that this _ 
subject be treated in such a way as to. 
agree with the assortment of concepts 
previously formed in our minds, and — 
which seem to us to express the truth 
about the subject. We shall judge the 


work of art as an article subject to our _ 


whim and the measure of which is our 
own bent of mind. Under such circum: 
stances, truth to tell, we do not judge - 
the work of art; rather, it is we who. ane 
judged by it. 

Everything changes the moment. we 
think that art is a creative effort of 
which the wellsprings lie in the spirit, — 
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and which brings us at once the most 
intimate self of the artist and the secret 
soncurrences which he has perceived in 
things by means of a vision or intuition 
all his own, and not to be expressed in 
ideas and in words — expressible only 
in the work of art. Then that work will 
appear to us as infused with the double 
mystery of the artist’s personality and 
of the reality which has touched his 
heart. And what we shall demand of it 
is to make this mystery manifest to us, 
in that ever renewed joy produced by 
contact with beauty. We shall judge the 
work of art as the living vehicle of a 
hidden truth to which both the work 
and we ourselves are together subject, 
and which is the measure at once of the 
work and of our mind. Under such 
‘circumstances we truly judge, because 
we do not set ourselves up as judges, but 
strive to be obedient to that which the 
work, always supposing it is a good work, 
may teach us. 
The first condition necessary for such 
a judgment is a kind of prior consent to 
the artist’s general intentions and to 
the creative perspective in which he has 
placed himself. For to judge a work of 
art is above all to have an understanding 
of another intellect; and before judging 
we must know — not only know but 
accept — the paths which the artist’s in- 
telligence has chosen, to lead him into 
the secret heart of things and to express 
it. Then alone can we perceive whether 
‘the artist really had something to say; 
which is the first and most indispensable 
step in artistic judgment. However skill- 
ful an artist may be, and however per- 
fect his technique, if he unhappily has 
nothing to tell us, his work is valueless. 


THE great achievement of modern art 
‘and of modern poetry is that they have 
become, to a degree never before at- 
tained, conscious of themselves and of 
the spiritual mystery hidden within 
‘them. They have understood — and 
sometimes at a terrible cost — that the 
first duty of the artist and the poet is 
to be unshakeably faithful to ther own 
‘truth, to the individual and incom- 
‘municable truth about themselves and 
about things which is obscurely re- 
vealed to them and which must take 
shape in their work. An artist and a 
poet need much courage —a great 
artist and a great poet need heroism — 
if they are to remain faithful unto the 
‘end to that ungraspable spiritual ele- 
ment endowed with all the demands of 
an absolute and which does not forgive 
‘the least trespass. For the more this 


truth, so personal with each of them, is 
deep and trenchant, the more it risks 
at first seeming to their contemporaries 
something worthless or even foolish; for 
the artist has seen it and his contem- 
poraries have not yet seen it. Later they 
will see it, thanks to him and to his 
suffering. By now we all know from 
what a heroic virtue of painting the 
work of a Cézanne sprang forth. 

Of course I am not unaware that, 
things being so, the artist runs every 
risk and that for a great and genuine 
creator to triumph in so strange a 
struggle with the Angel, many lesser 
men must fall shattered by the wayside. 
Be it noted, nevertheless, that if the 
latter have been truly faithful to their 
insight, even of limited compass, and 
to their love, however slight, for some- 
thing greater than themselves, a tiny 
corner of heaven will have been reached 
by them. And even if they fall short and 
are shattered beyond repair, their efforts 
and their defeat itself deserve our re- 
spect. Respect for the effort of an 
artist, feeling for the spiritual mystery 
which impenetrates his creative work 
as a man grappling with beauty, are the 
prerequisites for every artistic judgment 
worthy of its object. The only artist 
who does not deserve respect is he who 
works to please the public, for com- 
mercial success or for academic success. 

I make no plea here for indulgence 
for every work of art, even for every sin- 
cere work of art; much less do I plead 
for those which exploit the truths I have 
just tried to outline, in order to produce 
a sort of theatrical aping of the modern 
or of misunderstood genius. I do not 
ask for easy-going judgments. I think 
that the purer one’s artistic judgment, 
the more it is demanding, nay, even 
pitiless. But what we have a right to 
require also is that this judgment be 
truly an artistic judgment, that it shall 
not set out to judge art from the moun- 
tain peaks of an incompetence which is 
sure of itself and yet knows nothing of 
the laws and the internal reality of the 
thing judged: that it itself be aware 
of the human and spiritual dignity of 
this special universe which is the uni- 
verse of artistic creation and that it 
buttress itself by a genuine knowledge 
of the structure and principles of such 
a universe. As for everything else, in 
this case what is needed is a fitting 
intellectual training, based at once upon 
a deep-rooted study of the past and 
upon a wakeful interest in the searchings 
of the present. It seems to me that the 
articles published in LirruRGIcAL ARTS 
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can greatly help us in this connection. 
The arts of the liturgy are in their 
essence moored to a sacred tradition; 
but this is not the tradition of an artistic 
school, whatever it may be, and however 
great it may have been in the past: it is 
the sacred tradition of the dogma and 
the life of the Church which transcend 
every form of human art. This is why 
the Church has made her own, both in 
her buildings and in their adornment, 
the great forms of art which have suc- 
ceeded each other through the cen- 
turies — byzantine, romanesque, gothic, 
renaissance, baroque. . . . It is, how- 
ever, in the evolution of profane art that 
we find today the searchings, the worri- 
ments, the conquests of our own time, 
most freely displayed, and that we are 


_ able to study them most clearly. And | 


from this point of view I venture the 
opinion that Lirurcicat Arts would 
render a great service to its readers if, 
from time to time, it were to make 
available special studies on the history 
of secular art and particularly of the art 
of the nineteenth century and of the 
present day. 


Recent Publications 


POETRY AND LIFE. A New Anthology 
of English Catholic Poetry. Compiled by 
F. F. Sheed. New York. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 

The Catholic Church is the poet 
among churches. The text of its litur- 
gical year includes one of the rich, rare 
collections of poetry in literature. In- 
evitably, this idiom of formal worship 
overflows into and colors the everyday 
language of the layman. English Cath- 
olic poets down the ages have spoken 
their mother tongue with felicity and 
power. They have not only learned the 
language of the Church, but have sub- 
mitted their minds to its wisdom and its 
teaching. They regard as essential, 
therefore, the things that it regards as 
essential: God, Adam, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Christ; the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, the Redemption, Judgment. They 
have sung these themes significantly 
since Saint Augustine came to England. 

Out of a great body of Christian 
poetry so created, Mr Sheed has selected 
a hundred or more poems that reflect 
life in this context: the kind of being 
that man is, the kind of thing life is: its 
beauty and pain, death and immortal- 
ity. The book is one of many revelations. 
The centuries from 650 to 1400 emerge 


completely Catholic in thought, mag- 
nificent in poetic expression. The rich 
splendor of dogma as theme is manifest, 
and the elate freedom with which faith 
endows the singing word. The strength 
and majesty of early English poetry 
glorifies the volume beyond all else in it. 
Most literate Catholics, as well as a 
great many poets, have never read the 
first English poem, Caedman’s hymn, 
“The Creation”: 


heaven’s Keeper 


Now must we praise 
and His Heart’s 


the might of the Ruler 
thought, 

the work of glory-Father of every wonder 

He made the beginning, _ everlasting Lord. 

He first shaped _ for the children of men 

the skies for a roof, holy Maker. 

Then afterwards mankind’s Keeper 

made the earth, the soil for man, 

Almighty Ruler and endless Lord. 


This, with the great scriptural para- 
phrases of Cynewulf, the runic poems 
and lyrics of the anonymous poets of the 
seventh and eighth centuries support 
abundantly the claims of Professor Tol- 
kein of Oxford that here is the golden 
age of English poetry. All later song has 
literally descended from these great 
measures. 

Langland and Chaucer, identified for 
centuries by non-Catholic historians of 
English literature as forerunners of the 
so-called Reformation, find themselves 
at last in their own church, testifying as 
only red-blooded, fallible Catholics can 
to the sinfulness of man and the sinless- 
ness of Mary. They form a goodly and 
compatible fellowship with Crashaw 
and Dryden and Chesterton. 

A book looking so essentially from 
eternity to eternity profits by this free- 
dom from chronology. John Lydgate 
and Coventry Patmore match phrase 
and figure. The unknown poet of 
Andreas shares diction and technique 
with Gerard Manley Hopkins: 

See now the path 
down, 

the road dark-stained _ by thy bone-breaking 

and thy body bruises. No more may their 


blows 
harm thee, who hast borne 


where thy blood poured 


their hard hate. 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep 
decree 

Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me; 

Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed 
the curse. 


Small schools and petty periods dis- 
appear when poets bear testimony to 
profound and perennial truths. The 
excellent modernizations of the early 
English poems by Margaret Williams, 
R.S.C.J., obviate possible difficulties of 
language. 


Poetry should be a Catholic habit of 
mind, a natural idiom. Evidences of this 
are gathered from a rich and noble past 
in this new anthology. For literate 
Catholics it will serve as a sort of 
Baedeker into the lost or promised 
literary lands of their faith. It may stim- 
ulate students to learn the fine sonorous 
Old English forms in which half of the 
contents of the book appear originally. 
It is hard to think of a better college text 
for a course in poetry with Mr Sheed’s 
perfect preface for an introduction. 
There are those who will use Poetry 
and Life as a prayer book of profound 
devotion. 

SisTER M. MADELEVA 
Saint Mary’s College 
Holy Cross, Indiana 


THE LAYMAN’S CALL. By William 
R. O’Connor. New York. P. F. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.00. 


Father O’Connor modestly presents 
us with a study that may well have ex- 
tensive repercussions. Directed to the 
laity, and particularly to the ex-seminar- 
ian, it aims to show that not only eccle- 
siastics have a vocation. The latter, to be 
sure, have a special vocation, but this is 
not the only kind. ‘“‘“Many are called” 
is shown to mean that the vast multitude 
of mankind are called to work out their 
salvation in this world. 

With the polished accuracy of an ac- 
complished theologian, the author first 
establishes his case solidly on scriptural 
grounds. ‘Then analyzing the workings 
of sanctity in men, he shows that it must 
be found analogically in the diverse 
types of human kind, all alike called to 
perfection. Next the various providential 
signs of vocations, ecclesiastical and lay, 
are discussed. Finally, eleven particular 
lay vocations are examined in order to 
reveal how each constitutes at once a 
veritable calling and a means of sal- 
vation. 

In his amiable and appreciative pref- 
ace, Jacques Maritain stresses the im- 
portance of natural vocations as such, 
since they concern the very ends of na- 
ture and of the temporal order itself. 
The call of the poet, of the scientist, of 
the statesman, these are rooted in God, 
the Author of nature, and tend toward 


. the improvement or ornamentation of 


the world. M. Maritain believes that the 
new age of Christendom which we are 
now entering “‘amidst ruin and agony” 
will be characterized by a “sanctifica- 
tion of the profane” through a ,wide- 
spread realization of the tempora vocation 
of the Christian. 
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Many Christians too long have been } 
victims of an heretical otherworldliness a 
which made them spurn God’s good i 
natural creation in their zeal for tk 
supernatural. Small wonder, then, t 
degree to which pagans have preémptec i 
the world for themselves. Small wonder : 
then the secularism of contemporar i 
At the turn of the century Can 
Joseph Lahitton cleared away the d 
lusion that candidates for the Berke | 
needed some extraordinary personal — 
message, some private revelation from — 
God, before properly venturing into the 
ministry. Father O’Connor here pre- 
sents the reverse side of the same coin. — 
Vocations being what they are, laymen — 
too have them! Doubtless Father O’Con- _ 
nor’s study will give the laity new under- _ 
standing, a new sense of dignity, and re- 
newed zeal for the life of a Christian — 
in the world. It is to be hoped that his 
study, which is something of a trail — 
blazer, will lead to a broad highway of | 
literature dealing with the Christian 
layman’s temporal vocation. 

Harry McNEILL 
Fordham University 
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PRINTERS AND PRINTING. By David — 
Pottinger. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $2.00. } 

\ 


The Associate Director of the Harvard — 
University Press has attempted to pre- 
sent in very short compass a guide to the ~ 
aesthetics of printing which can serve a 
most useful purpose for those who have | 
not time to go more deeply into the 
matter. He tells us something of the 
history of the art and of the development _ ¢ 
of letter design, giving very handy keys i 
for the identification of various type — 
faces. By and large all the advice he 
gives is sound, even though it may lean _ 
a little too far in the conservative direc- 
tion. Yet in this field conservatism is 
more than elsewhere at a premium, 
since printing is above all intended for 
reading, and easy reading — it is gener- 
ally agreed among those who have 
really studied the problem — is closely 
related to habit and custom. Mr Pot- 
tinger also is unmistakably Anglo- 
Saxon in his taste. He has none of the 
admiration for Bodoni or Didot which 
those designs would arouse in an Italian © 
or a Frenchman. This again is probably 
to the good, for both can be terribly mis-_ 
used. A fine little volume for the pastor 
or educator who must use printing and 
can rarely rely upon finding a true ap- | 
preciation of the niceties of the art in the 
present generation of job printers. a 
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.E CHANT GREGORIEN DANS 
,ENSEIGNEMENT ET LES OEU- 
"RES MUSICALES DE VINCENT 
YINDY. By Fernand Biron. University of 
Jitawa. $1.50. 

At a time when the appreciation of 
ylanechant is being more and more de- 
eloped by those whose emotions are 
veld in check by the realization that 
nusic in church is subservient to the 
wt of the mass, it is well to know some- 
hing of the work of a master who la- 
yored long and well for an intelligent 
inderstanding of fundamental values. 
Vincent d’Indy’s influence on the musi- 
sal development of his time was deep 
and beneficial, and it is well to note the 
gart played by planechant in the works 
of this master and the place he accorded 
in turn to planechant in his musical 
reaching. Art demands unity amidst va- 
riety, but the true artist grows as he 
yearns for nearness to the Creator. Such 
a true artist was Vincent d’Indy. He was 
born in Paris in 1851 and died in 1931. 
His musical studies began under the 
suidance of Diemer and Lavignac, but 
t was to César Franck that he owed the 
greatest debt. 

The reader of LirurcicaL Arts will 
probably find the first chapter of this 
book of more interest than the other two, 
as it deals with the importance of Gre- 
gorian chant in the teaching of Vincent 
VIndy. However, the other two chap- 
ers, dealing with the part play by 
3regorian chant in the evolution of the 
master’s religious and symphonic music 
and in his dramatic works are neces- 
sary to come to an understanding of 
Vincent d’Indy’s well-balanced life as 
a musician. 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


IN THE NATURE OF MATERIALS. 
The Buildings of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
1887-1941. By Henry Russell Hitchcock. 
Duell, Sloane & Pierce. $5.00. 

‘ While an architect’s ideas, or theories, 
have importance, it is his actual build- 
ings that matter. This book on Frank 
Lloyd Wright, therefore, is a very 
satisfying affair as it is an illustrated 
collection of this great architect’s work 
for the past fifty-four years. The intro- 
ductory article, and notations accom- 
panying the illustrations, are adequate 
for the purpose and occasionally illumi- 
nating. Mr Hitchcock has the discern- 
ment to emphasize the importance of 
Mr Wright’s building plans and to in- 
dicate their development. These plans, 
which, it must be remembered, summed 
up and projected into an architectural 


form the chaotic tendencies previously 
appearing, even in  carpenter-built 
American homes, have become the 
basis of European architectural modern- 
ism. In these plans, therefore, lies the 
architectural ground work of the mod- 
ern movement that is now washing our 
national shores. The European aesthe- 
ticism that accompanies this “return of 
the native” is not as profound as the 
architectural basis, but its less affected 
simplifications have validity and rela- 
tionship to our time. Considering the 
importance of the Lloyd Wright build- 
ing plans, it is unfortunate that they are 
reproduced at such a small size in the 
book. Even I, who developed the de- 
signs of many of these buildings into 
working drawings, and supervised their 
construction, in my student days with 
him, found the plans hard to decipher. 
As the appeal of the book should be to 
architects, to whom I warmly recom- 
mend it, a presentation that was more 
factual and clearly explanatory of the 
plans, would have been appropriate 
and valuable. The aesthetic forms of 
Mr Wright’s architecture are so much 
his own, and their inventive richness so 
innately related to his extraordinary 
talent, that architects may be misled by 
an understandable enthusiasm for his 
aesthetic design and repeat his tenden- 
cies to their individual impairment. A 
man as great in his field as this one can 
be the start of a decline, rather than of a 
development. The preventative of this 
misfortune to us architects lies in a wise 
use of the universal, architectural qual- 
ity of the Lloyd Wright building plans, 
combined with a simplification of form 
derived from a study of modern engi- 
neering, and the building forms and 


details this proposes to us. 
BARRY BYRNE 


New York 


PROGRESS OF MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE STUDIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Bulletin Number 17. By S. Harrison Thomp- 
son. Published by the University of Colorado. 
$.75. 

This is the first bulletin of Progress 
to be issued while the United States is at 
war and is number 17 of the series which 
record the achievements of scholars in 
this country whose interest centers on 
the mediaeval and renaissance periods 
in history. Among other interesting 
items, this bulletin contains papers read 
at meetings of learned societies and lists 
books now in the press as well as disser- 
tations, gives the names of active me- 
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diaeval and renaissance scholars. Such 
information may be somewhat beyond 
the range of normal interest of the aver- 
age reader of Lirurcicat Arts, but will 
nevertheless be welcome to those few 
who revel in the highways and byways 
of history. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 
Georges Wildenstein, editor and publisher. 
19 East 64 Street, New York. (Monthly) 
$10.00 per year. 

The war has caused many changes in 
scholarly circles and a number of publi- 
cations have found a home in the United 
States. Among them is the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, founded in 1859 by Charles 
Blanc, and, until the outbreak of the 
war in 1939, edited and published in 
Paris. The war inflicted an interruption 
upon this publication and under existing 
conditions it cannot be resumed in 
Europe. But it has survived the tragedy 
and now, on American soil, it is restored 
to scholars and students of the arts. 
The October issue is the first published 
here. 

In renewing its functions in New 
York, this oldest of all scientific art 
magazines will continue to carry in 
each lavishly illustrated number the 
retrospective and contemporary studies 
which have ranked it of first importance 
for those interested in the varied phases 
of art. European and American scholars 
will fill its pages with articles of vital 
importance in the fields of painting, 
sculpture, the graphic and decorative 
arts, architecture, and aesthetics. It will 
henceforth be printed in English. 


THE MARITAIN VOLUME OF 
THE THOMIST. New York. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. 

This is a volume of essays dedicated 
to Jacques Maritain on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday. Among the many 
interesting contributions, the one of 
more direct interest to readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts is that written by 
John U. Nef, “Art in France and 
England, 1540-1640.” All the authors 
are not Thomists; but all, Thomists and 
non-Thomists alike, have had the same 
aim, that of paying tribute to Thomism 
and of bringing men closer to the 
perennial goal of lasting truth. This 
tribute gives evidence of the value of 


Maritain’s thought and labors, and of | 


their influence on the contemporary 
scene. Here we have an eloquence and 
a new breath of life in the perennial 
philosophy, a scrupulous love for man 
and truth, and love of God. 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WE STILL HAVE SETS OFJALTAR GAR ie 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. : 


SILVERSMITHS 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 


metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
x 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Lino Sigismondo Lipinsky, care of Litur- 
gical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLE VEILS, ETC. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


We urge you to patronize the persons 
and firms listed in this classified di- 
rectory and to let us know how you 
fare with them. LrrurcicaL ARTs is 
deeply interested in fruitful codpera- 


tion between client and craftsman and 
since we are all human, collaboration 
is a sine qua non in any sensible 
reform in the arts at the service of the 
Church. 


$2.00 A SET 
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Marc Chagall was born in Vitebsk, Russia, on July 7, 1887. He began 
painting in 1907 and studied with Bakst for a short time. In 1910 he arrived 
in Paris and exhibited at the “Independents.” It was Guillaume Apollinaire 
who, in 1911, after having seen the paintings of Chagall in his studio, pro- 
nounced for the first time the word ‘“‘supernatural.” Later it was Apollinaire 
who, in 1914, organized in Berlin, at the gallery “Der Sturm,” the first 
large exhibition of Chagall’s work and wrote a poem for the introduction of 
the catalogue. This exhibition and those which followed created a great stir 

_ and were the foundation of the new impulse of the expressionism movement in 
Germany, although Chagall himself did not follow this trend. But his art 
gave later, above all, a definite stimulation to the surrealist movement, the 
development of which took place twenty years after the first Chagall exhibi- 
tion. Since the beginning Chagall has worked alone, keeping aloof of foreign 
influences. Even during the time of the triumph of cubism he remained apart, 
creating a completely personal work. 

In 1914 Chagall returned to Russia; in 1915 he was in the army but was 
able to continue his work producing the series ofthe magnificent “Rabbis.” 
In 1918 Chagall founded the Fine Arts Academy and the Art Museum in 
Vitebsk, his native town. In 1922 Chagall returned to Paris and was asked 
by Ambroise Vollard to illustrate a series of books and engravings for the 
Bible. This last work remains unfinished, although one hundred and fwe 
engravings are completed. Both Chagall and Rouault began to work for 
Vollard almost at the same time and were engaged in what may be called 
some of the most important illustration work undertaken by the famous pub- 
lisher and art dealer. 

In 1939 Chagall received the Carnegie prize. 

With the help of Mr Alfred Barr, director of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and the Rescue Committee, he was invited to come to the L Jnited States, where 
he arrived, with his family, in June, 1941. 

Chagall has exhibited in museums throughout the world, He recently de- 
signed the scenery and costumes for a ballet “ Aleko.” This ballet had its 
premiere in Mexico City and at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 


THE YOUTHFUL JOSEPH. FROM AN ETCHING BY MARC CHAGALL, FOR HIS OLD TESTAMENT SERIES OF ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIVE PLATES MADE TO DATE. THIS REPRODUCES ONE OF THE THREE ETCHINGS OF WHICH THERE 
ARE PROOFS IN THE COLLECTION OF JACQUES MARITAIN 


